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| FOUND A FRIEND 


May 7-13 marks the 47th annual ob- 
servance of BE KinD TO ANIMALS 
WEEK. This year’s theme, “‘I found a 
friend,’ emphasizes the pet adoption 
service of societies such as the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston. ‘The place- 
ment of a good, healthy animal in a 
good home is one of the happier activ- 
ities performed by an animal protec- 
tive organization. But indiscriminate 
placement of animals can be cruel. 
Certainly, an animal doesn’t be- 
long in a home until every member of 
the family is prepared to welcome it 
and to help with its care. Household 
pets can be one of the best teaching 
aids in helping a youngster to develop 
a sense of responsibility, but the child 
must be old enough to understand 
what this responsibility is all about. A 
big part of it is to make certain that 
the pet doesn’t become a neighbor- 
hood nuisance. A watchful eye on a 
cat, or a trained dog, may save it from 
injury or death in traffic, fights with 


other animals and chance poisoning. 


Adopting a pet is a responsibility 
for its lifetime. We realize that an 
animal can become a burden... 
advanced age, family transferred to 
another state or moving to an apart- 
ment where pets are not allowed. But 
it is a cowardly act to abandon an 
animal to its own devices. Rather, 
turn it over to an animal protective 
agency, for what may be an unwanted 
animal to one person is a companion 
someone else is hoping to find. 

Here at the League we like to see 
the shining eyes and happy face of a 
child as he, with the aid of his parents, 
selects his very own dog. But we, also, 
are careful in our placements, for our 
object is to prevent and release ani- 
mals from suffering and lessen the 
great number of those that have no 
one to care for them. 

It is our sincere hope that those 
who do adopt a pet from us can say, “I 
found a friend at the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston.” 

Or Ash 
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LEAGUE IN ACTION: Two frisky puppies awaiting someone to adopt 
them enjoy a playful interlude outside the adoption supervisor’s office. 
We are happy to say that both of these appealing pups found good homes. 
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THE NEED OF PROPERLY CONDUCTED SHELTERS FOR ANIMALS 


| Eprror’s Note: Early in this century, 
Mrs. Huntington Smith, founder of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, wrote 
an article on the above subject which was 
printed and widely distributed. It served 
as a guide to many new groups planning 
an animal shelter then and, in the editor's 
opinion, can do so now. In fact, several 
queries about the leaflet have been made 
recently so it was decided to bring it up to 
date and reproduce it here in the hope that 
it may stimulate those who are considering 
the erection of an animal shelter and its 
operation. | 


HERE are many organizations for 
Ae relief of men, women and 
children in every city, but no city 
should consider its charitable plan 
complete until it has provided at 
least one comfortable place where 
homeless, undesired, neglected, in- 
jured and lost animals of all kinds 
can be taken and humanely cared 
for. 

When I first started the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston in March, 
1899, there were actually but two 
shelters for both dogs and cats in this 
country. One was the Elizabeth 
Morris Refuge in Philadelphia, from 
which I got the idea of starting a 
similar work in Boston, and the other 
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was the Ellen Gifford Home in 
Brighton, Massachusetts. 

In starting a shelter for animals 
great care should be taken to see 
that it is done by level-headed peo- 
ple, not foolishly sentimental, yet 
thoroughly kind-hearted in the larger 
sense of the word. They must be 
persons who wish to do good in a 
practical way. It is important to 
show the need of such a shelter work, 
not only from the point of view of the 
humane person, but from the stand- 
point of the civic worker whose ex- 
perience in tenement house districts 
has proved that the presence of 
neglected, diseased animals is a men- 
ace to health, an offense against the 
rules of hygiene, and a particular 
danger to children who are always 
handling these animals. 

In the suburbs of the city, and in 
country districts that are near enough 
to be benefited by a shelter for ani- 
mals, bird levers, who are worried by 
the deserted or neglected cats, and 
farmers who have lost hens and chick- 
ens through hungry four-footed 
hunters, should be glad to help main- 
tain a place where they can send 
uncared for dogs, cats and litters of 
puppies and kittens whose owners 
are “‘too tender-hearted” to put them 


to death, but not too tender-hearted 
to let them multiply and suffer from 
lack of care. 

Workers in humane education must 
see that it is helping their cause to 
have in the city a shelter for animals 
(the name ‘‘Animal Rescue League”’ 
originated with the work in Boston) 
for when there is such a shelter many 
men, women and children who would 
turn away from a starving dog or cat 
for fear of encouraging the poor 
creature to stay with them, will feed 
it and take it into their homes, know- 
ing that the animal can be sent to a 
shelter as soon as they wish to dis- 
pose of it. Children will come to 
such a place bringing cats they have 
found on the streets, often in wretched 
condition, and litters of kittens dis- 
covered in their own yards or in 
alleys nearby, instead of killing them 
in cruel ways as is the case where 
children have no humane teaching 
and where there is no place to carry 
the homeless animals. 

It is a good plan to have at the 
shelter leaflets on the humane care of 
animals, also stories that inculcate 
kind treatment, to be given to chil- 
dren when they come in. One cannot 
estimate the amount of good these 
leaflets may do. 
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This shelter at the League's Cape Cod Branch in Provincetown serves as a model for shelters in small communities. 


Utility and Sentiment 

We know that a shelter work of this 
kind is not merely a matter of senti- 
ment, though I may say just there, 
God help the world if there were no 
sentiment in man; or, I would better 
say, that God does help the suffering 
of the world through sentiment im- 
planted in man; and when we are 
striving azainst sentiment, by which I 
mean noble and tender feeling, we 
are striving against God. 

Having demonstrated the need of 
a shelter, the next thing is to form a 
practical plan for such a work. It 
must be something more than the 
ordinary, ill-conducted dog pound; 
it must be humanely arranged and 
conducted if it is to meet with real 
success, otherwise it would better 
never to be begun, and it must be 
carried on in a business-like manner. 
Also, the shelter should be conven- 
iently located and easily accessible. 

The arrangement of the shelter 
must be governed by circumstances, 
but there must be separate rooms for 
dogs in order to keep males, females, 


mothers with puppies, sick dogs, 
fighting dogs separated, and the 
yards must be divided in the same 
manner. Cats should be separated in 
the same way. Fresh water should be 
available in every room, pen and 
yard. The animals should be well fed, 
for one secret of keeping animals 
quiet is keeping them comfortable. 
They are sensitive and feel the atmos- 
phere of kindness. Plenty of good 
food, fresh water, comfortable beds 
in boxes or cages raised from the 
floor are an important part of this 
work for animals, no matter how 
short a time they are to be retained. 


A Humane Attendant 


There should be a responsible, hu- 
mane person living at the shelter all 
the time. Unless the man or woman in 
charge is in perfect sympathy with 
what is being done the animals will 
not receive proper care. Great pa- 
tience must be shown in every phase 
of the work, not wholly on account 
of the four-footed animals, but to 
bear with the many fersons one has 


to deal with, persons who seem to be 
able neither to reason themselves, 
nor to listen to reason, when the 
welfare of dogs and cats is in ques- 
tion. I sometimes wonder if there is 
any other charitable work which at- 
tracts so many unreasonable men and 
women as a shelter work for ani- 
mals. 

There should be a night watchman 
and he should do some of the clean- 
ing and keep the dogs quiet, not with 
a whip, but by speaking to them 
kindly when they get restless; in some 
cases it is well to let a homesick dog 
out of the kennels into the office. 
There should be enough heat in win- 
ter to keep the animals comfortable. 
This also helps to keep them quiet. 

Our rule is to keep all lost dogs we 
receive, unless very sick or vicious, 
ten days in order to give their owners 
a chance to reclaim them, and al- 
ways a limited number of the more 
desirable an indefinite time, until we 
can find just the right homes for 
them. We keep some of the best cats 

(Continued on page 12) 


Tutor 7s one of the fine Morgans at the University of Vermont Morgan 
Horse Farm. Over Tutor’s back can be seen the statue to Justin Morgan. 


JUSTIN MORGAN 


The Founder of a Great Breed 


HETHER Justin Morgan was the son of True 

Briton (known also as Beautiful Bay) and out of a 
daughter of Diamond, get of Church’s Wildair, nothing 
pertaining to his origin could possibly be said that would 
add to or detract from his place in equine history. Justin 
Morgan stands unrivalled — the fountain-head of the 
first great family of American horses. 

That Justin Morgan was rich in the blood of Thorough- 
breds and Arabians, through both his sire and dam is 
certain. In any event, there converged in this single 
animal an inheritance of not only extraordinary individ- 
ual excellence but a prepotency which carried this ex- 
cellence through generation after generation. 

This distinguished animal, foaled in 1789, got the 
name by which he has been known for over a hundred 


years from the man who bred him and was his owner 
until late in 1795. The man, Justin Morgan, was born in 
1747 at West Springfield, Massachusetts, where he lived 
until 1788, when he moved to Randolph, Vermont. He 
died in the latter place in March, 1798. 

While owned by Justin Morgan, the horse was known 
as “Figure”? and probably made his first season in the 
stud at West Hartford, Connecticut in 1792. In the years 
1793, 4, and 5, Mr. Morgan advertised him as standing 
in Randolph and nearby Vermont towns. Subsequently 
he had a succession of owners, but the sum of his career 
in the stud was the establishment of a type that endures 
after a century and a half of frequent change in demand 
and emphasis. 

Justin Morgan was a dark bay with black legs, mane 
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and tail. His high head was sharply cut; his dark eyes 
were prominent, lively and pleasant; his wide-set ears 
were small, pointed and erect; his round body was 
short-backed, close-ribbed and deep; his thin legs were 
set wide and straight, and the pasterns and shoulders 
were sloping; his action was straight, bold and vigorous; 
his style was proud, nervous and imposing. In a word, 
Justin Morgan was a beautifully symmetrical, stylish, 
vibrant animal, renowned for looks, manners and sub- 
stance. He died from an injury at the age of 32 —in 
1821. 

Nestled in the Vermont hills at Weybridge is a beauti- 
ful statue of Justin Morgan. Visitors may see it as they 
enter the University of Vermont Morgan Horse farm 
which is starting its 54th consecutive year of scientific 
breeding of America’s first breed of horse. Established in 
1907 by the United States government through the 
generosity of Colonel Joseph Battell to perpetuate and 
improve the Morgan Horse, the farm has grown to in- 
clude 942.5 acres of meadows, pasture land and woods. 

On July 1, 1951 the United States government turned 
the farm over to the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College along with 29 registered Morgans 


and a large experimental flock of sheep, to which has 
been added a herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle. 

There are presently 35 Morgans at the farm. The 20 
broodmares are headed by such well-known mares as 
Symphonee, a former Grand Champion. Also, Norma 
and Sugar, dam of the University of Vermont’s Cantor, 
the reserve Grand Champion at the 1959 National Mor- 
gan Horse Show. Under the capable hands of Head 
Horseman, Charles Gerry, the farm’s Morgans won 
about 100 ribbons and trophies in 1959 at state, regional 
and national shows. Perhaps the greatest accomplish- 
ment was the winning of the Get-Of-Sire Class by ‘Tutor 
at the National Morgan Show, which is now the largest 
all-breed horse show in America. 

Farm Manager Luther Kinney states, ““We do not 
propose to breed all show horses but to provide the public 
with some fine pleasure Morgans as well, although our 
15-16 foals a year are far from supplying the demand of 
prospective buyers.” 

Although today bred primarily for saddle uses, the 
Morgan horse still maintains its own identity and ex- 
hibits the characteristics of courage, intelligence, stamina, 
tractability and style which made Justin Morgan famous. 


REVOLUTIONARY IDEA DEVELOPED FOR HANDLING 
CALVES AT LIVESTOCK AUCTIONS 


R. EDGAR S. CROSBY, a Director of New England 
Livestock Conservation, Inc., has revolutionized 
livestock handling. Mr. Crosby is owner-manager of the 
Vergennes Commission Sale in Vermont, and has other 
interests, such as President of the First National Bank of 
Brandon (Vermont) and owner-manager of the Crosby 
Insurance Agency. Mr. Crosby in typical Vermont 
style has devised a method of loading calves, up to 400 
lbs., that is more economical and more humane than the 
previous method used at his sale. 

More than 20,000 calves along with mature cattle and 
other livestock go through this sales ring each year. The 
sanitation, honest weighing, general neatness, State in- 
spection, Federal government’s “Specific Approval” rat- 
ing, safe trucking by Crosby’s trucks and careful handling 
by commission sales employes are all favorable features 
exemplified when one visits this Vermont sales institution. 

One of the outstanding features of the sale is a new 
method of handling calves. For a number of years, Ed 
Crosby was dissatisfied with the old system of manhan- 
dling calves from the sales ring into the buyers’ trucks. 
The problem was to move the calves swiftly and safely 
from the ring to the trucks with the least physical effort. 
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Under the old system, calves were half-led, half-carried 
from the sales ring to small doors cut in the side of the 
barn. It was then necessary that the animals be lifted 
through these doors to the trucks parked outside. The 
possibility of calves being bruised under this system was 
high and the work was difficult. 

In the owner’s words, here is the problem and the 
solution: 

“The dream of a more efficient and humane method of 
handling calves from the sales ring to the trucks and pens 
started to brew in my mind back in the 1950’s. During 
each sale many ideas and plans were fictitiously applied 
to the operation. Many of these were put down on paper 
but later discarded because of some flaw in the proposed 
plan. 

“In 1960 with the labor situation in this line of work 
growing progressively worse, I decided to concentrate 
my thoughts and draw a plan that would produce the 
results I had in mind. I sat down with my good friend 
Fred Oster of Brandon (Vt.), a semi-retired engineer, 
and, after having taught Fred the secrets of the livestock- 
marketing business, a scale model came off the drafting 


board. (Continued on page 10) 
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IGHLIGHTING the sixty-second annual meeting of the 

Animal Rescue League of Boston was the presenta- 

tion of the first Anna Harris Smith Award to Mrs. Mar- 

garet Morse Coffin. The award, a beautiful hand illumi- 

nated scroll done by Joe Rosen, renowned embosser, is 

named for the League’s founder and will be given from 
time to time to worthy humanitarians. 

Mrs. Coffin received her award for ‘“‘fifty years of 
devoted service as a director of the League, and who by 
pen and deeds has generally aided the humane cause.” 
In making the presentation, League President, Carlton 
E. Buttrick, reviewed Mrs. Coffin’s efforts and compas- 
sion for animals and concluded by saying, ““We, her 
colleagues on the Board of Directors, salute her and wish 
her continued happiness on this memorable occasion and 
in the days ahead.” 

Following the President’s annual message, Mr. Lau- 
rence H. H. Johnson, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, presented a slate of nominees for election to 
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Mrs. Margaret Morse Coffin accepts the 
first Anna Harris Smith Award from 
League President, Carlton E. Buttrick. 
The presentation was made at the League’s 
annual meeting. 


the Board of Directors. Elected for a period of three years 
were. 

Miss Harriet G. Birp 

Mr. ConsTANTINE HuTcHINS 

Mrs. Epwin C. JOHNSON 

Mr. Franais T. BALDWIN 

Brooks Porter, Esq. 

Philip W. Trumbull, Treasurer, then presented the 
financial standing of the League as of the end of the fiscal 
year, January 31, 1961. Mr. Trumbull reported that the 
League was in a sound financial condition, but, as usual, 
there was a modest operating deficit. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, three Hu- 
mane Heroism Awards were presented. The first went to 
Mrs. Thomas Felton, 11 Weitz Street, Allston, for saving 
the lives of two dogs trapped in a burning building. On 
January 26, 1961, a fire broke out at about 8:30 A.M. in 
the 214-story house at 9 Weitz Street, Allston. Mrs. 
Felton, who lives on the second floor, was alone in the 
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Humane Heroism Awards Also 


First ANNA HARRIS SMITH AWARD Presented to 
MRS. MARGARET MORSE COFFIN 


G 


liven at League's Annual Meeting 


house when she smelled smoke. She went into the dining 
room of her apartment and found it full of smoke, but 
realized it was coming from the first floor. Grabbing a 
bath towel, she put it over her face and descended the 
stairs. 

Mrs. Felton knew there were no people in the first floor 
apartment, as the children had gone to school and both 
the mother and father worked . . . but she did know the 
family’s two dogs, Lucky and Tubby, were there. She 
opened a door and called each dog by name, and they 
responded by barking. Mrs. Felton rushed into the bed- 
room where the frightened dogs were cowering and, 
although they did not want to leave the house, she led 
them to the safety of the street. 

The second and third awards went to Peter and 
Veronica Maclsaac also for saving a dog from a burning 
building. On December 2, 1960, a fire broke out at 2:30 
A.M. in the home of the MaclIsaac family at 3 Mystic 
Street, Charlestown. Fortunately, the entire family made 


Peter Maclsaac holds Brownie, the dog 
which he and his sister Veronica saved 
from their burning home. Veronica holds 
the Humane Heroism Award which was 
presented to them, while looking on are 
League President, Carlton E. Buttrick, 
and Mrs. Thomas Felton who, also, won an 
Award for rescuing two dogs from a burn- 
ing building. 
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their way to safety, including 14-year-old Peter and 16- 
year-old Veronica. After reaching the sidewalk, Peter 
suddenly realized that the family dog, Brownie, was still 
in the burning house. Without thought to his own danger, 
Peter rushed back into the building and, with the aid of 
his sister Veronica, carried Brownie to safety. 

Ten years ago this Easter, Mrs. MaclIsaac was sitting 
alone in her livingroom — Mr. Maclsaac having taken 
the children to visit their grandmother — when she 
noticed two children throwing a puppy about three 
weeks old into the air. Shortly afterward, Mrs. MaclIsaac 
went to the corner store and discovered the lady who 
owned the store had taken the pup away from the chil- 
dren who had found it on the street. She asked Mrs. 
Maclsaac to take the puppy as she couldn’t keep it 
herself. Mrs. MaclIsaac replied that she couldn’t keep the 
dog, as she already had a cat, but she would take him 
over night and then call the Animal Rescue League the 
next morning. The League never received that phone 
call, for when Peter and Veronica came home that was 
the end of sending him away. The Maclsaacs have had 
Brownie ever since, and he has been a wonderful friend 
and companion to the two young children. 

Walter D. Stone, Director and Curator of the Division 
of Zoological Gardens of the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission, was guest speaker. Mr. Stone enlightened the 
audience on the history of zoos and more particularly the 
problems with which he is faced, and programs which he 
hopes to develop at Franklin Park and Middlesex Fells 
Zoos. His sincerity was evident and infectious, as evi- 
denced by the interest generated by his remarks. 

Pourers at the tea following the meeting were Miss 
Harriet G. Bird of Stow and Mrs. George M. Cushing, 
Jr., of Dedham. ; 


Calf sorting pens at the Vergennes Commission Sales. 
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“It was decided that at Vergennes, loading facilities 
for seven trucks and seven individual pens would be the 
minimum requirements. I wanted the pens to be service- 
able from a conveyor system which meant that I had to 
put a 30 foot extension on the existing building. I allowed 
a 10 foot space for each truck which resulted in a loading 
platform extending from the new addition of approxi- 
mately 75 feet. 

“The drive mechanism for the conveyor was placed on 
the farther end so as to keep the noise level at a minimum 
inside the sales ring. A 5 hp electric motor V belted to a 
jack shaft and this V belted to the main drive pulley 
makes up the power package. The starting switch is in the 
sales ring and 3 emergency shut-offs are located on the 
loading ramp easily accessible to the men loading the 
trucks. 

‘An idler pulley is located at floor level at the edge of 
the ring and a series of 4 idlers spaced the entire length of 
the conveyor supports the lower half of the belt. The 
supporting framework is of wood mounted every 12 feet 
on concrete foundations set below frost level so that there 
will be no change of shape to create misalignment. 

“The conveyor belt which starts at floor level rises 36 
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inches above floor level at a point where it leaves the 
building. From here to the further end it gradually rises 
to 48 inches above floor level. The load side of the belt 
rides on tempered hardboard which was thoroughly 
waxed before assembly to reduce friction. Sides for the 20 
inch belt platform are provided by 34 inch marine ply- 
wood, 4 feet high. Doors were cut and hinged at each of 
seven truck stations and pens. They are designed to open 
toward the sales ring and are a width to provide an exit at 
an angle of approximately 40 degrees. All controls for the 
operation of these doors are of the rope and pulley type 
and are located in the sales ring. 

“A pole barn type structure was built over the truck 
loading area to provide shelter for the men and animals 
during the selling operation. 

‘After having used this apparatus for nearly one year, 
the only modification that we have found necessary to 
make was a reduction in the speed of the belt. It has 
resulted in the saving of much manpower and in my 
opinion is a big step toward providing a humane method 
of handling animals. 

“We certainly trust that others responsible for the 
handling of livestock will adopt similar economic and 
humane procedures for the careful handling of our 
animals. It’s worth the investment.” 
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Conveyor belt at foot of corridor which carries 
calves from sorting pen to loading platforms. 


Calf being carried on conveyor belt arrives 
safely and unharmed at the loading dock. 


(Pictures Taken At Vergennes Commission Sales) 


FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL FAIR 


HE Fair Committee has announced that the 59th 
Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
will be held Thursday and Friday, October 26th and 
27th. Plans are underway to present another attractive 
and outstanding Fair. 
It’s not too early to plan a summer project for the 


benefit of the Fair. While you are relaxing on that sum- 
mer vacation, remember that many articles of almost 
any description are needed to assure the success of this 
annual drive for funds to support the animal welfare work 
of the League. A few suggestions are listed below: 


AFGHANS Dots JELLIES 

ANTIQUES Foop Pet ACCESSORIES 
APRONS (Bib) GAMES PRESERVES 

Basy THINGS GIFTS FOR XMAS QUILTs AND Rucs 
CANDY GREETING CARDS SILVER 

Cat Nip Mice AND PILLows HANDKERCHIEFS SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
CHINA Howpers (Large and Thick) STATIONERY 
CosTUME JEWELRY HousEHOLD SUPPLIES SWEATERS 

DisH ToweELs JAms Toys 


(Our trucks will be available after September 1st to make pickups anywhere within the area of our Collection Service. 
Articles sent through the mail or delivered in person will be gratefully accepted at any time at our 
Headquarters Building, 10 Chandler Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts) 
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and kittens to place in good homes; 
the rest are put to death. If any cats 
come to us in such a way that we 
think they may have been lost or 
stolen, we hold them long enough to 
give owners a chance to reclaim 
them. 


Care in Placing 


We are so careful where we place 
dogs or cats that one man made the 
remark when coming to us for a cat, 
“IT adopted a child once, and had 
less trouble getting it than I have had 
in trying to get a cat from you.” We 
felt complimented rather than other- 
wise. If we took them in only to let 
them go out again to any irresponsi- 
ble person we would better leave 
them on the streets in the first place. 

We let no dog or cat go out with- 
out some payment. This is a protec- 
tion for ourselves and also for the 
animals. If it were understood that 
dogs and cats were given away at the 
shelter without any payment what- 
soever the persons in charge would be 
overwhelmed with irresponsible men, 
boys and sometimes women, coming 
to get dogs or cats for nothing some- 
times, it might be, with the hope of 
selling again. The rule of demand- 
ing some payment is necessary to 
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Shelter of the Los Angeles {Cal.} S. P. C. A. 


protect the animals. It is also a help 
in supporting the work. Money is ab- 
solutely essential with which to do 
a work of any kind, and where it can 
be procured in a perfectly legitimate 
wey, and be a benefit to the animals, 
it is best to be thoroughly business- 
like. If an animal is secured for noth- 
ing it is valued accordingly. With a 
dog we always include a new collar, 
tagged with our address, and a leash, 
otherwise those who take dogs may 
put off buying and marking a collar 
until they feel sure the dog is satis- 
factory, and they might use a piece 
of rope for a leash. We take every 
precaution possible for the safety of 
the animals. 

Every one getting an animal from 
the Animal Rescue League has to 
sign an agreement, one condition of 
which is that it shall not be used for 
vivisection or any experimental pur- 
pose whatever. Then we follow up 
with postcards inquiring as to the 
welfare of the animal. We keep an 
accurate record of every animal re- 
ceived. We are not careless about our 
finances, we keep an accurate record 
of all money received and expended; 
our books can be examined at any 
time. Experience has proved our 
methods to be successful. 


The Main Purpose 

We do not keep a large number of 
dogs or cats alive, or give a large 
number away. Our object is to pre- 
vent and to release animals from 
suffering, and to lessen the great 
numbers of those that have no one to 
care for them. We know that death 
when humanely administered is not 
an evil, but a blessing to all living 
creatures that are of no use or com- 
fort to themselves or to the world, 
and we are positive that it is no com- 
fort to dogs or cats to be herded to- 
gether even if well fed. 

We take other animals, and birds, 
in fact we take anything that may be 
brought to us needing shelter. We 
have a bird reservation at our coun- 
try annex, where is also located a 
cemetery for animals and our Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses. 

No one could love and pity these, 
our four-footed friends, more than I 
do, who for their sakes have suffered 
and sacrificed much; yet, seeing as I 
do the need of help all about us for 
human beings, I should not feel it 
right to spend money simply to fill 
up a house or two with dogs and cats, 
and keep them languishing in partial 
imprisonment just for the sake of 
keeping them alive, neither would it 
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Architect’s sketch of the Pennsylvania S$. P. C. A. headquarters and 
shelter in Philadelphia. This building was erected several years ago. 


be right to limit the work in this way, 
but I will be kind to them to the last 
moment of their lives. Experience has 
shown that for only a small propor- 
tion of the thousands of animals we 
receive is it possible to find satisfac- 
tory homes. Better by far for them is 
death than a home where they will 
not be made comfortable. 


Is it Wrong to Take Life? 


Those who think it wrong to take 
the life of a healthy dog or cat, should 
ask themselves the question, ‘“‘Is it 
wrong to take the lives of any of the 
lower animals? Is it right to take the 
life of the cattle, the sheep, the foxes, 
the rats and mice, all intelligent, all 
capable of enjoying life? Where shall 
we draw the line?” 

This is one of the perplexing ques- 
tions of this perplexing world. Per- 
sonally, I would not take the life of or 
cause any suffering to the meanest, 
lowest creature that lived to serve my 
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own ends, not even in the cause of 
what is called science, but when they 
are so numerous that they cause the 
more powerful animal, man, to feel 
obliged to war upon them, I would 
everywhere establish organizations of 
men and women who will see that 
these undesired animals, also the ani- 
mals that are killed for man’s food or 
wearing apparel, are granted, at 
least, the boon of quick and merciful 
death. I think I could not bear the 
suffering I am brought in contact 
with did I not hope and even trust 
that beyond their brief and clouded 
existence there may be another world 
where these faithful companions and 
helpers of man, whose sad and plead- 
ing eyes seem to tell us of an im- 
prisoned soul within, may come at 
last to where they will no longer be in 
the way. 

We, being strong, have no right to 
cause them suffering for any reason 
whatever. They are at our mercy. 


It is sad but true that a quick and 
merciful death is often the greatest 
boon we can grant them. 

A shelter for animals — a rescue 
work is not so much to save life as to 
save suffering. 


Baltimore Oriole 


Dark is the way 

No heavenly ray 

Shines touching heart and soul 
Hark! Ringing clear 

Dawn’s voice anear, 

Clarion call of an oriole. 


Blithe bird — storm beset 

Your flight yields no regret. 

By some mystic lore 

You flew our way before 
Firebird! Sun or rain, 

‘“Come!”’ we beg, “‘come again.” 


MARGARET MorsE COFFIN 
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HYPNOSIS RIDS 
WOMAN OF HER 
DISLIKE OF DOGS 


Why do some people dislike or fear 
dogs? According to the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center, New York, although some 
people can attribute their fear to a child- 
hood experience or the fact that their 
parents had such fears, in many cases 
there is no known reason. 

One such case, and the brief psycho- 
therapy used in treatment, is reported by 
Dr. C. Scott Moss, associate professor of 
psychology, University of Missouri, in 
the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology. The report concerns a patient 
who desired to overcome her intense and 
life-long fear of dogs, principally because 
her daughter, soon to have her ninth 
birthday, wanted a puppy as a gift. As 
the patient had no known reason for her 
fear, she requested that hypnosis be used 
to try to uncover the source of her phobia. 
Treatment was undertaken for a maxi- 
mum of eight sessions over a three-week 
period. 

During the sessions, the patient re- 
called the death of a baby sister about 41 
years before, when she herself was a 
small child. Among the recovered flow 
of memories, apparently repressed since 
childhood, was one of playing in the yard 
of their home with her sister and their 
little dog, Rover, and how Rover had 
knocked down the younger child and she 
cut her cheek. The little sister died a few 
days later and the older girl was blamed 
for causing the fall. Shortly afterward, 
her attitude toward Rover changed and 
she ‘‘wanted him taken away.” All this 
was revealed under hypnosis. The pa- 
tient had no conscious knowledge of the 
reason underlying her fear of dogs. One 
insight pertained to the patient’s revul- 
sion at touching dogs, especially the 
feeling of lively, frisky dogs, which 
brought back, through contrast, the life- 
lessness of her little sister. 

Also revealed under hypnosis was the 
memory of her parents giving her a 
puppy when she was eight years old to 
try to overcome her fear but she recalled 
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being afraid the puppy would attack 
another younger sister. This puppy died, 
and according to Dr. Moss, this experi- 
ence reinforced the potency of the origi- 
nal trauma. 

The patient was given the post-hypnot- 
ic suggestion that she could re-establish 
her acquaintance with Rover by visual- 
izing him and ‘‘allowing him as close or 
distant as her fear indicated.” Eventually 
her feelings toward Rover changed and, 
as she related, “instead of fear or sadness 
in thinking of him, we were like two old 
friends who have quarreled but don’t 
quite know how to make up.” 

The patient’s triumph over her phobia 
was complete when she went ice skating 
with her daughter one day and there 
were several neighborhood dogs there. 
She petted them and suddenly realized 
she had no fear in doing so. ‘“‘They didn’t 
feel like dogs used to feel,” she said, “‘and 
I wasn’t a bit afraid of them.” As the 
happy conclusion to the case, adds the 
Center, the little daughter got a puppy 
for her ninth birthday. 


RIGHT AND WRONG 
WAY OF PLAYING 
WITH A PUPPY 


The way a young puppy is played 
with can have a lasting influence on his 
grown-up behavior, states Harry Miller, 
director of the Gaines Dog Research 
Center, New York. Aggressive tendencies 
may easily develop because of such a 
seemingly small matter as holding out a 
bone or a toy, then snatching it away 


just as the pup is about to take it. Such 


teasing “‘tricks” in play are all too com- 
mon, especially with children who don’t 
realize that it is bad training. The puppy 
himself may appear to enjoy it and, in 
some cases, understand that it’s all a 
game. In general, however, any form of 
taunting or teasing is very apt to make a 
pup defensive and churlish. Moreover, 
it makes it much harder to train him in 
good behavior as he grows older. He has 


no way of understanding when you are 
serious or making fun of him. 

This doesn’t mean that a puppy must 
be coddled, adds Mr. Miller. He is used 
to give-and-take rough play with his 
litter mates and as the human counter- 
part of his kennel pals you can shove and 
tumble him about and he’ll thrive on the 
attention and exercise. Just remember 
your own strength in comparison with 
that of asmall puppy and don’t push him 
around too roughly. 

Growling in play may appear “cute” 
in a puppy but should never be encour- 
aged. Slapping or grabbing at a pup 
puts him on the defensive and may lead 
to a lasting bad disposition. There’s a 
noticeable difference between playful 
growling and truly aggressive growling. 
When a pup begins to growl in earnest, 
all play should stop with sharp ‘‘No”. 
Then put him in his pen or bed, or give 
him a toy and leave him alone in a room. 
If he comes out and continues growling, 
put him right back in. This is not pun- 
ishment but a means of correcting the 
pup and showing him that his behavior 
isn’t acceptable. 


THE LAW 


In Massachusetts any dog 
over three months of age is 
required to have a license. 
Protect yourself and your 
dog by purchasing one at 
Town Clerk’s 
Many stray pets have been 


your office. 


returned to their owners 
when wearing their tag, thus 
making identification easy. 
Don’t put off buying this 


protection. 


DR. COFFIN DIES 


It is with sincere regret that we 
record the passing of Dr. Rockwell 
Coffin, husband of our League Direc- 
tor. Our deepest sympathy goes to 
Mrs. Coffin. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 
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Form of Bequest 
To the ANtMAL Rescue LeaGue or Boston: 
edn emccviccmalcdebcaucatherhc suri Ot a. see 
dollars, and the real estate situated at No... 
Street, in the city (or town) of wre Fee ener cers 
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CHILDREN AND ANIMALS GET ACQUAINTED 
AT ANIMAL FRIENDS SUMMER SCHOOL 


For the thirteenth year the ANIMAL REscur LEAGUE oF Boston will sponsor, 
as Trustee of the Baxendale Memorial Foundation, a summer school for chil- 
dren at Cataumet, Massachusetts. The school will be open from July 17 to July 
29, with registration occurring on July 13 and 14. Any child between the ages of 
7 and 14 will enjoy and profit from attendance. Skilled instructors will be avail- 


able to teach pet care, nature study, dog obedience and other subjects. 
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DAL eds Kjeae olcague of Seaton 


CoRNER TREMONT AND ARLINGTON STREETS, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: 11Ancock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


OFFICERS 
President: Carlton E. Buttrick Chairman of the Board: John M. B. Churchill 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Asst. Secretary: Miss Ruth A. Ballou 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: Hon. Christian A. Herter, Mayor John F. Collins, Robert Baldwin, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, 
Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, Sr., Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, 
Mrs. John Grew, Miss Anita Harris, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Miss Elizabeth L. 
Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Francis T. Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. George O. Clark, II, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., David Emerson, John Grew, 
Constantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Edward C. Johnson, Laurence H. H. Johnson, Jr., Mrs. Charles 
W. Phinney, Brooks Potter, Mrs. James M. Sampson, Carlton M. Strong, Philip W. Trumbull, Mrs. Frederic 


Winthrop. 
e e e 
Earl E. Wentzel Archibald MacDonald John Finlayson 
Vice President Chief Investigator Shelter Superintendent 
Harriet Flannery Guy W. Mann 
Dir. of Education Dir. Livestock Conservation 
e e 


Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. William Putnam, Veterinarian-in- 
Charge. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 4 P.m.; Saturday, 9 A.M. to 11:30 a.m. During July 
and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Ilorses are maintained at 246 Pine 
Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, 
may be made at League headquarters. 


The Boston Shelter is open 24 hours a day to receive animals. 


RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston Shelter. Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 


Dedhant 240 u..:, gen eee ae 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 
Bast: Boston =: eee ee Police Station No. 7 Provincetown........ Donald Westover, Snail Road 
Salem sae Sherman Bates, 378 Highland Avenue North Harwich..... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, 
send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, 
unwanted, sick or injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $2.00 or more, $1.00 is for a 
year’s subscription to Our Fourfooted Friends. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES if = a nae eS ped a Maem: ee .e 
FORM OF BEQUEST 


Life 25). 5 5)toar en ee seeeet $100.00 in one payment 
Supporting 5. en ee. 25.00 annually To the AntmaL Rescue Leacur oF Boston: 
Contributing.7......05 eee 10.00 annually 1 give, devise anc bed uca ga heat aa 

, dollars, and the real estate situated at No........ 
ACtlVE... 6. see esse ee ee 5.00 annually Strect,'in ‘the city (or town)..of,.. a, sk ee oe ee 
Astociaie. an. .cveen sea. ie 2.00 annually « fs 
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